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Mr. Dexter's Address. 
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THE delicate propriety established by usuage in our country, 
forbids that a man, standing as a candidate for office, should ad- 
dress the Electors. If the subscriber had consented to being placed 
in that situation, this rule would bind him to silence. ‘Though he 
answered while at home, that that he was not a candidate for office, 
republican newspapers in the vicinity of the seat of government, 
where he now is, have published an opposite statement. 

This singular state of things seems to require an explanation, 
In performing this duty, he may dissent from some favorite doc- 
{rines and measures of men high in influence and respectability in 
both the political parties that now divide the country. Candid 
men will not attribute this to any indirect or unworthy motive 5 
the others, when their intellectual optics are stimulated by passion, 
or darkened by prejudice, will see some mischievous purpose in a 
mere attempt to be understood in his own conduct, and to explain 
his objections to that of others. 

Hopeless indeed would be an effort to acquire influence by pur- 
suing a course offensive to the leaders of both the parties that eon- 
vulse the nation. Such active spirits have both power and ineli- 
nation to diminish any man in public estimation who opposes the 
projects of their ambition, while the native vis inertia of real pat- 
riotism prevents support from those quiet citizens who agree with 
him in opinion. 

The principal subjects, on which politicians at present divide, 
are the system of restriction on our ecommerce, and the war with 
Great Britain. On the former, the writer differs radically from 
the party called republican, and he chuses they should known it. 
At the same time he is utterly unable to reconcile some of the 
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leading measures of federalists, as’to the latter, with the funda- 
mental principles of civil society, and the indispensible duty of ev- 
ery citizen in all countries, but especially in the American repub- 
ic, to hold sacred the union of his country. It is this opinion, 
probably, that has produced the singular fact of his being nomina- 
ted for the first office in the Commonwealth, by a political party 
TO WHICH HE DOES NOT BELONG. 

The objections against the restrictive system which have govern- 
ed his decision on it, shall be briefly stated, without stopping to of- 
fer arguments to prove them. He believes— - 

ast. That it overleaps the bounds of constitutional power. 

2dly. That it is impossible to execute it. 

Sdly, That the attempt to do so corrupts us, by destroying the 
correets habits of our merehants, and rendering perjury familiar. 

4thly. That it would be ineffectual to coerce foreign nations, if 
executed. si 

5thly. That it is unjust and oppressive to the commercial part 
of the community, as it destroys invaluable interests which the 
government is hound to protect. - 

6thly. That it completely sacrifices our only considerable 
sourse of revenue, and reduces us to depend ona meagre supply 
from internal taxation, or to accumulate an enormous public debt 
‘by loans, procured on hard terms, which government has no ade- 
quate funds to reimburse. 

7thly, That it aims a fatal blow at our unexampled progress 
in wealth and general improvement. 

If these objections be well founded, none will deny that they are 
sufficient. The proof of them would be too elaborate for the 
present occasion. A wise policy would not have resorted to an 
untried theory, so ruinous and inadequate, for redress of the 
Serious aggressions we haye suffered from the billiberent powers of 
Europe, in full view of the suecess which had crowned more mag- 
nanimous efforts. Wasnincron, by making firm and temperate 
remonstrance against the first unequivocal important violation of 
our national rights induced Great Britain to make compensation ; 
and during the administration of Apaws, the pride of France was 
humbled by an appeal to arms, ee 

This is the only mode which the experience of nations points 
out to guard against injury and insult, acctimulating by submission 
until the patient suffering country be annihiatedor enslaved. 
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On the other hand, when the government were “kicked into the 
war,” the writer did not feel himself at liberty to practice indis- 
eriminate opposition, to paralyze the public energy by degrading 
the resources and magnanimity of our country, and exaggerating 
those of Britain, to justify the public enemy in measures that ad- 
mitted of no excuse, and thus diminish the chance fora speedy and 
honourable peace, and endanger the Union of the States. Itisa 
fundamental law of every civil society, that when a question is 
settled by the constituted authority, every individual is bound 
to respect the decision. ‘The momentous question, whether war 
was just and necessary, has thus been settled. Peace ean only be 
restored by a treaty to which Great Britain shall assent, and rea- 
sonable terms are not to be obtained from her by proving to the 
world that we are unable or unwilling to maintain our rights by 
the words. The privilege of every citizen to examine the conduct 
of rulers is unquestionable, though in speaking to his country he 
may be overheard by her enemies. But this right, like every other, 
may be abused. What good effect is to be expected from creating 
division when engaged in war with a powerful nation that has not 
yet explicitly shown that she is willing to agree to reasonable terms 
of Peace? Why make-publication’-and speeches to prove that we 
are absolved from allegiance to the national government, and hint 
that an attempt to divide the empire might be justified? But the 
writer goes further, he has never doubted that the British Orders 
in Council, when actually enforced, were a flagrant violation of 
our rights and national honor, and consequently a just cause of de- 
claring war. As to the best time of performing this painful duty, 
and the best manner of conducting the war, he has differed from 
the government, but surely they are competent to decide on these 
points, and private opinion, though it may be decently expressed, 
is bound to submit. On such occasions, regret for the refractory 
principle in our nature, which seatters through nations the misery, 
crimes and desolation of war, will rend the bosom of the benevo. 
Jent man; but if he be also magnanimous and just, this will not 
tempt him to violate his duty, or repine at the arrangements of 
Heaven. The history of civil society proves that it is a terrible 
necessity, and man must submit to his destiny. Still greater evils 
are produced by pusillanimous shrinking from conformity to the 
mysterious law of his present condition. 

The ferocious contest that would be the effect of attempting to 
skulk from a participation of the burthens of War, by severing 
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the Union, would not be the greatest calamity.—Yet fierce would 
be the conflict of enraged partizans, embittered by personal ani- 
mosity and rivalry, organized under different governments, about 
equal in number, and viewing each other as traitors. 

In Massachusetts during the revolutionary War, an overwhelm- 
ing majority silenced opposition, and prevented mutual hayoc, but 
in other parts of the country, where parties were more nearly 
~- equal, neighbors often shot each other in their houses, or instantly 
hanged their prisoners. Divided as New-England now is, such 
would probably be its warfare. Interminable hostility between 
neighboring rival nations, would be the consequence of accomplish- 
ing such aseverance. Foreign faction would convalse each of 
them; for a weak state ean no more maintain its rights against 
powerful nations without foreign support, than a feeble man ean 
defend himself among giants without laws to protect him. The 
question would ever be, which powerful nation shall be our ally ? 
Great Britain and France would each have a strong. faction, but 
patriotism would be unknown. The energy of the state would be 
exhausted in echusing its master. This slavery would be aggra- 
vated by despotism at home, for constant wars would require great 
armies and resistless power in rulers, and these have ever been 
fatal to liberty. ie ' 

If the question be asked what is to be done when we conscien- 
. tiotsly believe that a ruinous course of measures is pursued by our 
national rulers, and the dearest rights and interest ofa great. part 
of the Union disregarded and sacrificed, the answer is, examine 
the conduet and expose the errors of government without preach- 
ing sedition. Give liberal support to their measures when right, 
that you may be eredited when you show that they are wrong, 
Indiscriminate opposition raises no presumption against them, but 
it demonstrates that the minority are in fault, Truth is powerful 
and will command success, but error raturally tends to destruc- 
tion. In every system, perfect enough to be capable of continued 
existence, a vis medicatriv exists that will restore it if not prevent- 
ed by improper management. Quackery may prolong disease, 
and even destroy the politieal as well as the natural body, It is 
not difficult to point to the intrinsic principle of convalescence in 
our body politic ; aud to show that the redemption of New-Eng- 
land is not only possible, but probable. The natural shape and 
division of political party would be very different from that which 
now exists. The Kastern and Southern Atlantic States are made 
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for each other, A man and woman might as reasonably quarrel 
on account of the differences in their formation—New England 
would soon be restored from nihility in the political system, if 
improper expedienis for sudden relief were abandoned. Something 
miay he done to accelerate its progress ; but reproach and invective 
’ aggravate the raging of passion and confirm prejadices which are 
already inveterate. Magnanimous moderation, candid discussion, 
and experience of the evil consequenees of Utopian projects, would 
do much to convince’a majority of the community, that commerce 
is entitled to protection ; that itis too valuable to the publie to 
be’sacrificed; that it is contradictory and unreasonable ‘for the 
government to render great expenditures necessary by a declaration 
of war, and at the same time dry up the only productive source of 
revenue ; to ask for a loan of twenty-five millions, and at the same 
moment destroy the confidence of the commereial parts of the 
eduntry, where only capital stock exists ; to lay taxes snfficient to 
produce popular odium, but the product of which will be inadequate 
to relieve the public necessity ; and to prosecute at an enormous 
expense a useless and hopeless invasion, without men, or money, or 
eredit, and with a disgusted people. ‘The resources and energy of 
a powerful nation ought not to be wasted in the wilderness, but 
thrown’ on the element where our wrongs were inflicted, and’our 
brave countrymen have already repeatedly triumphed. They are 
adequate to teaching our enemies to imitate the justice of: Jupiter, 
while they affect to scatter his thunder bolts. 


eet SAMUEL DEXTER. | 


(tc Let it be constantly kept in mind that the writer 
of this examination has no personal interests, no spirit of 
rivalry ; that he is performing a painful but solemn duty 
to his rulers, his friends and benefactors, in defending 
them against the unmerited insinuations of Mr. Dexter. 

If any should think that he treats Mr. Dexter’s letter 
with too much freedom, let them read again what Mr. 
Dexter says against such men as Strong and Otis, and 
Quincy and Lloyd, and Putnam, and Mills and Thorn- 
dike; for these men are surely among the leading fed- 
eralists ; and if they are, Mr. Dexter says of them, | 
“such active spirits have both power and inclination to 
diminish any man in public estimation who opposes the - 
progress of their ambition.” - In the same sentence he 
places himself down among the rue patriots, like Aris- 
totle or Plato in the school of Athens, ‘‘while says he, 
the vis inertiz of true patriotism prevents support from 
those who agree wiTH HIM in opinion.” _ It follows of 
course that those who do not agree with him are false 
patriots. 

If this is not political popery, it would be difficult to 
define what is. Read—I again. intreat, Mr. Dexter’s 
letter, and you will find that never were the views, de- 
signs, and talents of the federal party more unfairly rep- 
resented. Will not even the worm turn when he is trod- 
den upon? Yet there are those, who, with a mistaken. 
moderation, would counsel silence when our best friends 
are thus traduced. Some think Mr. Dexter will sti/ 
decline opposing Gov. Strong, but will this wash away 
the aspersions cast by this letter on the federalists ?. The 
greater will be the reason for a reply to it. 
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EVERY freeman has an undoubted right to lay his sentiments 
‘before the people. The Federalists ought to be, and I trust they 
will be, the last to deny this right. Every man, alse, has an un- 
doubted right to address to his fellow-citizens such letters or such 
opinions as he thinks will make-bhim most popular and best pro- 
mote his election. 

Although this is a novel practice in New-England, yet it has 
long prevailed in the slave-holding states, and is, in our opinion, 
a natural right which we ave not disposed to deny. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dexter, and either his new or his old 
admirers must admit, that it is competent, nay, that it is laudable 
in any man, who sincerely thinks Mr. Dexter's opinions erroneous, 
and valeulated to do mischief to the liberties and rights of the 
people, to examine those opinions with frankness, if not with all 
the conscious satisfaction with which Mr. Dexter arraigns those 
of the “leading men of both parties.” 

To this candid examination of Mr. Dexter’s ereed, there are 
some, however, who object. But as their objections are very con- 
tradittory, they destroy each other ; and an independent, but plain 
citizen must therefore act upow his own judgment, and his own 
responsibility. ‘The objections urged are, 

ist. ‘That the examination will tend to make Mr. Dexter of 
more consequence. 

Answer. A man is necessarily of great consequence who is set 
up and supported by so desperate a party as that which drove Mr. 
“Gierry to such violent extremes. A man who is trumpeted and 
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praised with such undisguised hilarity by the supporters of Gor: 
Gerry, cannot long be an object of indifference to those who would 
preserve the sober institutions. and the sacred rights of New-Eng- 
land. If we force ourselves for the moment into an affected in- 
difference, the excitement hereafter will be proportionably strong 
in consequence of the restraint. The man who is pushed for the 
chair of state bysuch a party, and by such means, must be a man of 
consequence to you. It is idle to sneer, and affect indifference. 
Vou have only to buckle to your duty, and submit to the inevita- 
ble effects of human frailty. It is uot the first time you have 
known that men will be ambitious, nor that any strong passion 
will assume every Protean shape, to accomplish its gratification. 

ad. It is urged, that you will drive over Mr. Dexter, and his 
personal friends, to the other party. 

Answer. This presumes that Mr. Dexter is now halting be- 
tween the two parties—a most distressing and embarrassing situa- 
tion. It is plain that this can have no weight, and ought to have 
no weight with those who believe that he has already chosen his 
side, and most decidedly ; and that he has determined to put him- 
self'at the head of the same patty which Gerrymandered the state, 
which threatened to destroy the constitution. : 

That the Gerry party have selected him for their chief, is not 
denied; and an able lawyer, (Mr. Dexter,) thus selected, cannot 
find it in his heart, or in his power, to say, :“I decline accepling 
the office. He says that he answered, “I am not a candidate for 
office? ' a 

But the republicans, (as Mr. Dexter calls them, a very bad 
omen,) considered this answer an acceptance, had impudently set 
him up. Doeshe THEN decline ? NO. He addresses the elect- 
ors, gives his ereed, satisfies, and indeed gives great joy [see the 
papers, | to the democrats. ' ; 

Yet we, simple, eredulous men, doubt whether he is not a feder- 
alist, and are afraid to driye him over to the other naughty side. 

The second answer to this objection is, that it implies a great, 
feflection on the virtue, patriotism and integrity of Mr. Dexter, 
and his’ friends, to suppose that his or their principles hang so 
loose about them, that they can be driven from the principles and 
party of Wasnincron, to that of Gerry, Avsrix and MApison, 
merely because an obscure and humble citizen, in the exercise of the 
right of public discussion, ventured to eriticise some of Mr. Dexter’s 
theoretical opinions ; and because he attempts to prove, that Gor. 
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firrnone and the Legislature of Massachusetts, representing the 
the feelings, and supported by the affections of sixty thousand men, 
are not so seditious, so dangerous men, as Mr. Dexter’s letter 
would seem to represent them. ; 

There are many more objections urged against writing on this 
topic: such as, that Mr. Dexter's letter is favorable tous ; that it 
is mortifying to the demoerats ; and that it will hurt his pride if 
we negleet to answer him#to all whieh we briefiy reply that it is 
strange the federal editors have none of them praised it, if it is so 
favorable; and equally singular, that the democratie papers should 
feel such riotous joy at it, and that a man’s vanity (if vanity can 
be supposed to exist in the breast of a great man,) might lead him 
to believe that the silence of the federal party was owing to their 
dread of his talents, and the overbearing influence of his arguments, 

It so happens, that none of these arguments convinee the writer 
of this piece that he is to play the saveeily part of seeing his most 
excellent Governor: attempted to be displaced, his character and 
- gonduet arraigned, the measures of the federal party denouneed, 
2s, “undermining the principles of civil society,” and yet stand a 
base and silent spectator. 

It has pleased Mr. Dexter, unsolicited, to speak of himself. The. 
writer will also take the same liberty, and with at least as much 
modesty. He is a private citizen, He holds no office of honor, 

rofit or trust, in the state; and he ean add, (though Mr. Dexter 
will not,) that he will accept none. But he is one of the sixty. 
thousand men who elected the Rulers of Massachusetts. He is 
hound not only to respect, but defend them, if he approves their 
conduct. They have taken the liberty to say about half as much 
as Mr. Dexter has-done against some measures. of the National. 
Government. Ido not pereeiye that they had not as much right 
as hehad. Yet for this, they are accused of sedition, of a design 
to divide the union, and of other traitorous and foul deeds. 

Other mon: may. exercise ar happy indifference about the.char- 
acter of our rulers—but it having pleased Gop to bless the writer , 
witha love and respect, ‘for. ‘Governor Strone, and a warm, 
affectionate heart and feeling towards his friends and benefactors, 
though a simple citizen—he now. throws the gauntlet at'Mr. Dex- 
ter’s new friends. He will defend his state rulers, their purity, their 

moderation, their-wisdom, against any hostile assaults whatsoever. 

Ishall be told, perhaps, that Mr, Dexter does not aceuse any 
body of men by name. It is true. His letter is very covert, and, 
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very tauch like the speech of an able lawyer in a bad cause. He 
stops all the chinks through which you ean see light. 

But this was the reflection of a plain, honest, simple citizen, om 
reading Mr. Dexter’s letter:— : 

“If, said I to myself, Mr. Maprson himself could have dictated 
just such a letter as he pleased, to effect the election of a man 
who applauded nis war as just ;—who would, if he should be 
elected, turn out all the Militia of Massachusetts, to. perish in 
Canada ; loan all the money in the treasury of the state, and bor- 
row as much more to carry on Mapison’s War, he would have 
made it just such an one as Mr. Dexter’s.” 

This letter I mean to examine candidly, coolly—but thoroughly. — 
For the uprightness, distinterestedness, and sincerity of the 
writer’s views, he appeals to that tribunal where alone the secrets 
of men’s hearts are laid open. For the fairness and ability with 
which it will be done, he reposes on his fellow. citizens, whom ho 
requests to compare accurately his remarks and comments with 
Mr. Dexter’s text. 
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In examining the sentiments or the productions of any man, it is; 
not only the most natural but the fairest eourse to enquire first, 
what was the real meaning of the author, and what were his in- 
tentions and objects. 

it is certainly a misfortune, when a man with honorable views 
expresses himself in such a manner as to leaye doubts in the minds 
of those to whom he addresses himself; what his real meaning and 
what his objects are. 

The most charitable construction that you can possibly put upon 
@ paper so ambiguous, is, that the writer had not clear conceptions. 
ofhis subject If, however, his talents and eharacter be such as. 
to oblige you to reject this charitable conelusion, you are compel- 
led to believe that the ambiguity and confusion of ideas were. 
intentional. 

Far be it from us to decide, that such were Mr. Dexter's in- 
tentions.. Further still he it from us to intimate, that he has en- 
deavored as far as possible to give the weight” and the authority of 
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his tiame to the accusations which Mr. Gerry in 1814, and his par- 
tizans since, have advanced against the federal party. 

Unhappily, however, so ambiguous is his language, and so fa- 
vorable to these ealumnies, that the Democratic papers haye 
drawn the following inferences from his letter. 1 quote their 
words : 

“ist, That Mr. Dexter does not decline an election.” 

If this is true, he means to oppose the re-election of Gov. 
Strong. 

“2ndly, That it is our duty to unite in support of this war.’? 

If this be true, then all Massachusetts has been hitherto wrong. 
I forbear at this moment to diseuss this question, till Itake up Mr. 
Dexter’s words. . ; 

“3rdly, That Mr. Dexter is satisfied of the justice of this 
war.” 

If this be true, he differs from 70 or 80,000 of the people of 
this state. We shall shew, hereafter, that he is inconsistent with 
himself—a species of inconsistency much more important to his 
charaeter as a statesman. 

“4athly, That the leaders of the Federal party are attempting to 
dissolve the Union.” 

If this be a correct statement of Mr. Dexter’s opinions, it proves 
that he has added the authority of his name to the most. unfounded 
ealumnies, 

“sthly, That there is no evidence that Great Britain would haye. 
accepted of reasonable terms of peace.” 

If Mr. Dexter has said this, he certainly has advanced at opin 
ion which is not supported by the publie documents. 

“6thly, That our government will meet Great Britain upon hon- 
orable terms as soon as she is disposed.” 

If this is a fair inference from Mr. Dexter’s letter, it is contra- 
dictory to some of Mr. Dexter’s private declarations ; it is a com- 
pliment to the sincerity and virtue of Mr. Madison, to which we 
shall prove (if proof is necessary) that he is the least entitled of 
any man in America. 

“ythly, That the course pursued by the federalisis, tends to 
prolong the war, to disgrace the nation, and to sever the Union.” 

If Mr. Dexter has given them a right to draw such an inference 
from his letter, the federalists eught either to esteem Mr. Dexter 
their most inveterate enemy, or they ought one and all to humble 
themselves in ashes, for their folly, their wickedness, and eorrup-' 
tion. 
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For their folly, beeause when all they sigh after being pease, 
ihey adopt a course to prolong the war. 

For their wickedness in charging their enemies with disgracing: 
the nation, first by waging an unjust war, and then carrying it on 
by means so unjustifiable, while they themselves (according to the 
opinion imputed to Mr. Dexter) are pursuing a course tending to 
disgrace the nation. 

For their corruption, in pretending a regard for the constitution, 
in professing a wish to preserve the Union, while they are striving 
to sever it. i oa 

Letit be’ remarked, I am not the first to accuse Mr. Dexter of 
any such calumnies against the federalists. 

I simply say, that suck are the inferences which the democrats, 
have taken the liberty to draw from his letter, in the very paper. 
jn which they publish it. axis 

I go farther, if I had nothing further or more weighty to urge. 
against the adherents of Mr. Gerry and Mr. Madison, than the 
unfairness of these inferences, I. should think them a very honest 
party, for Idid think-and still thinle Mr. Dexter’s letter gives them, 
a fair right to draw such inferences. 

Thanks be to that being.who ever has, and I trust, ever will 
watch over the good people of this moral, religious and orderly 
state, their character, their views and their motives are not to he. 
settled by the opinions or insinuations of any man, however, re 
spectable, whether those opinions were uttered with a view to pro~. 
mote his election or not. 

My great object is to see, first, whether Mr. Dexter has either. 
direetly or indireetly, openly or covertly, by direet assertion or by 
innuendo, given color to these democratic inferences. I shall not. 
pursue their order, but my own ; and I shall be governed in form- 
ing the order of my inquiry, by the atrocity of the charges. 

I shall begin with the charge which the democrats say, Mr. Dex-. 
ter makes against the federalists, of an intent to sever the Union. 

Here I am constrained to say, that Mr. Dexter appears tome (a, 
simple plain citizen) to go farther than his new supporters, the. 
democrats. 

They simply say, that Mr. Dexter charges us with a design to, 
sever the union. Now it is certain, that this does not imply a. 
design or a tendency to destroy, “civil society.” : é 

Hear then Mr. Dexter. “At the same time he is utterly unable 
io reconcile some of the leading measures of the federalists, as. te, 
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the latter (the war) with the fundamental principles of eivil socie- 
ty.”—Mr. Descter’s letter. " 

Let us pause here. If they cannot be reconciled, they are oppos: 
ed. - It is not the intemperate language of the newspapers, or of 
particular towns, but the measures of the federal party, whichMr. 
Dexter cannot “reconcile with the fundamental principles of civil 
society.” ee 

What are those measures ? The speeches of the Governor, the 
answers of the legislature, and their acts. : 

Have they opposed the government by foree? No. Have they 
ever intimated that they should do it? No. 

What then are their measures ? The expression of an opinion 
that a war, whieh Mr. Dewter thinks inexpedient, but which he 
declares just, on a ground that ceased to exist five days after its 
declaration, ought not to be persevered in or supported. 

The only measure to which he can have reference, that I can 
sonceive of, in relation fo the war (for it is on this point he utters 
this sareastic sentence, which even the democrats would not copy) 
is the refusal of the Governor to permit the throats of the militia 
to be cut, in a ease in which he and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of this State, thought they could not be constitutionally or- 
dered out. This is the ony measure, of course it must be the only 
leading measure of the federalists against the war. But Mr. Dex- 
ter has been pleased to say more unjust things against his late po- 
litieal friends, which we shall show hereafter. 
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STRONG in favour of PEACE: DEXTER in favour of the 
JusTicn and prosecution of the WAR. 


SHALL we be told, that Mr. Dexter is not in favour of the 
prosecution of the War? Let us listen to his own language :— 

“When the Government were “kicked into the War,” the writer 
did not feel himself at liberty to practice indiseriminate opposition 
to paralyze the public energies by degrading the resources and 
magnanimity of the country, and exaggerating those of Britain, to 
justify the enemy in measures which admit of no exeuse, and thus 
diminish the chance of a speedy and houorable peace, and endanger 
the Union of the States.” ' 
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"This is a patt of the honorable Mr. Dexter’s languagé: 

Upon this extraordinary attack, on somebody, we have to make 
the following remarks. 

First. It is a direet assertion, that the government “were Kick? 
ed into the war.” This is not only adopting the stale abuse against 
an amiable and distinguished Federalist (Mr. Quincy) witch has 
run the rounds of all the democratic papers, until it has been wort 
threadbare, but Mr. Dexter must have known, that the gentleman 
(whose phrase he has quoted) exerted every nerve to prevent thé 
ruinous, destructive declaration of war. He must have known, 
further, that the war was the result of the settled purpose of thé 
cabinet, resolved upon long before, for objects connected with the 
preservation of political power, as well as the advancement of the 
views of France. — 

Secondly. When the honorable gentleman asserts, that ax did 
not think proper to practice “indiseriminate “opposition,” and to 
do the other base and unworthy things stated in the above extract, 
it necessarily iniplies that somebody did. 

Who are these base men? Are they the federalists generally, 
the Governor, the Legislature} or did Mr. Dexter mean to de- 
scend to notice the anonymous writers in the public papers P 
’ General, and “indiseriminate” charges have the effect to cast an 
odium on all the citizens opposed to the war. 

Whether Mr. Dexter adopted this generality and ainbigtity of 
censure with a design to attateh suspicion te all the federalists, 
let the public, let honorable men decide. 

For ourselves, we repel the suggestion with indignant feeliage. 
‘We know of no persons who have practised “indiscriminate oppo- 
sition”’—or who have degraded the “resources of our country, or 
its magnanimity ;” or it “have justified the eneniy in measures 
admitting of no ex2use.” 

But we have seen a man who (while he accuses others) has de- 
graded the government of his country, not only by aceusing them 

of naating the constitution, and destroying interests which they 
were bound to respect,” but of “ prosecuting at an enormous ex- 
pense, a hopeless invasion, without men, or money, or credit, and 
with a disgusted people.” See Mr. Dexter's letter. 

Ifthen a friend to this just war takes the liberty to treat its 
administrators and authors with so little ceremony; if he thus 
eneourages the enemy and prolongs the war by “diminishing the 
chance of a speedy and honorable peace ;” what is there, in the 
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aame of equality, which should prevent those who think the war 
unjust and wicked, from saying something like, though not so 
severe as the language of this honorable gentleman? 

Mr. Dexter says, also, that “he has never doubted that the Or- 
ders in Council, WHEN ACTUALLY ENFORCED, were a flagrant 
violation of our rights and national honor, and consequently a Just 
cause of war.” 

At this moment my object being to shew simply, that Mr. Dexter 
on the whole, is in favor of the war, and thinking that simplicity 
in one’s argument always promotes a clear and correct compre- 
hension of it, I shall defer to another paper the examination of 
the soundness of the above opinion. . 

We shall now only remark upon it, that it is a perfect justifica- 
tion of the war, and when coupled with the doctrine of submission 
which follows it, and silence which precedes it, is all that Mr. 
Madison ean wish of any of his submissive Governors. 

There is, however, a clause, which we have marked in italics, 
that would do honor to St. Omers, and would make us believe that 
there was more premeditation in this letter than other parts would 
induce us to believe. It is, that the Orders in Couneil, “when ac- 
tually enforced,” were just cause of war. Ut would seem as if the 
writer prepared himself for an answer in ease he should he asked, 
What can you say in justification of the war after the Orders were 
repealed? He could then answer, “I did not say they were just 
eause of war Now, but only so long as they were enforced.” 

Such may be his answer. If it should be, I then ask, What 
became of its justice after that repeal? And what of his stigma 
on the federalists for opposition to the war after it ceased to be 

just ? 

Does the Hon. Mr. Dexter contend that a moral and religious 
people ought to support a war which they believe to be unjust ? 
And if the war was just, according to Mr. Dexter, only while the 
Orders were enforced, it must have ceased to be so in sixty days 
after its declaration. 

Before that time the federalists did not oppose it. They have 
only opposed it since Mr. Dexter, according to his own ereed, must 
deem it unjust. 

My intention in the present essay is not to examine Mr. Dexter’s 
theory, but to make some practical remarks on the effeets of it. 

He is in favor of supporting the government in the war. ‘That 
is, as I understand it, of maintaining, aiding, abetting, encouraging 
exciting them in its prosecution. 
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Ufhe does not mean this, he means nothing. For when he een- 
sures us, he censures us for doing nothing in favor of the war. He 
censures us for inaction, for not joitiing in that which our con- 
sciences condemn ; for not aiding in that which we deem ruinous. . 

This is our guilt, and though he does not call us moral traitors, 
he more than insinuates that we are so. He thanks Gop, that he 
is not such a man as we are. We are more charitable towards 
him :—We say, in the true language of republicans, “Indulge your 
own opinions. Lend your money in support of the war. Take a 
Major-General’s commission, mount the breaeh of Quebee—we do 
not quarrel with you for this. If your ideas of patriotism lead 
you to these hair-breadth dangers, give way to them, but. po permit 
us to express our real and undisguised and honest feelings against 
this war, in the harmless strains of remonstranee and reproach.” 

Now, Mr. Printer, let. us see the practical effects of having a 
governor holding sentiments like those of SFRONG—or another 
maintaining the opinions of Dexter. 
if Mr. Dexter would be consistent with his letter, he would 
order out the militia to perish in Canada, to acquire another state 
to this country, already too unweildy. 

1f Mr. Dexter would be consistent with his letter, he would 
recommend, in addition to our taaes, the loan of every dollar in 
the state treasury, and the borrowing as much more as the state 
eredit could command. ; 

Mr. Dexter adopts the demoeratie calumny, that the language 
of the federalists procrastinates a peace by encouraging Britain to 
hold out. 

Permit me to turn this pieture upside down, and present the 

effects of Mr, Dexter’s principles. : 
_ Mr. Editor—If some men, like Mr. Dexter, had not encouraged 
the government in the continuance of the war :—if New-England 
had been, as she ought to have been, and would have been (if there 
had been no such opinions circulated uniied, the war would have 
terminated twelve months ago—and this too without those terrifie 
evils whieh have haunted that gentleman’s imagination. 

Sir—in the embargo of 1808, we saw what an union and a firm 
but dignified spirit in New-England would produee—The same 
spirit would again have produced both an armistice and a peace. 

‘To such counsels and such opinions as those of Mr. Dexter, in 
this letter, we owe it, that the war now ravages our coas(s, now 
depopulates our country, now drains our treasury, and will soon 
oppress the people with taxes. 
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To this war, which Mr. Dexter says ought to he supported, and 
to this war alone, we owe the very embargo which he condemns. 
All our sufferings spring from this eause ;—and yet Mr. Dexter, 


very inconsistently, would support the cause, while he would 


quarrel with its necessary effect. 
oral. 


NUMBER IV. 
Mr. DEXTER in favor of the Justice or tae War. 


Tuer are so many parts of Mr. Dexter’s address which seem to 


militate with every principle which the lovers of peace and liberty. 


have been accustomed to respect ; there is such an unexampled mix- 
ture of sound and unsound propositions, truth so often alloyed with 
error, that it will require no small labor to separate and analyze 
them. It demands all our patience, ‘ 

But when it is considered that this is the ereed of a man who 
has filled no small space in society, and whose accession to the 


war party has excited such unrestrained joy in those who delight. 


to fatten on the distresses of the people ; when it is recollected that 


Mr. Dexter’s opinions, if supported, strike at the very root of. 


eivil liberty, and destroy all those barriers by which public free 
dom has been hitherto protected; I trust we shall not enter into 
the examination of his principles with indifference or impatience. 


T will not say that Mr. Dexter had no right to assume the ehar-. 


acter of a Judge in Isruel, or rather of a Roman dictator, but it 
would have pleased me better if Lhad seen his commission for 
either of those offices, Sure I am that with the little reading 
which has fallen to my humble lot, 1 cannot recolleet any example 
of an individual who has, uninvited and unselected, assumed so 
high a tone of authority. I mean to except the ease of military 
conquerors, and we are not yet entirely subdued, 


If the picture which Mr. Dexter gives of all the leading 
measures, and the characters of both parties be correct : If the one” 


“has overleaped the bounds of the constitution, and destroyed those 
rights which they were bound to respect,’ and the conduct of the 
other is at the same time “irreconcileable with the principles of civil 
society, if they have been guilty of indiseriminate opposition, de- 
graded the resources of the country, and attempted to sever the 
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Union,” it would go further to shew that a republican government 
cannot be supported in our country, that the people are utterly 
incapable of selecting proper rulers, or of maintaining their liber- 
ties, than the most severe enemies of republics have ever been 
ableto do. — 

To besure there seems to be one consolatory reflection in the 
midst of this dark and dismal state of horror into whieh Mr. 
Dexter plunges us, and thatis, that we have one luminous mind 
left which ean bring light dut of this deep darkness, and order out 
of this dreadful chaos. 

But then those of us who have children, who feel some anxiety 
for the future as well as the present, eannot but have gloomy anti- 
cipations when we consider that this man is not immortal, and that 
as he is the first in a wicked and blind age who has been able to 
discover the error of att the rulers and favorites of the people, 
the chance is af least a thousand to one, that we shall never see 
his like again. This must infuse into every patriotic mind the 
deepest despair, On the death of this lawgiver, the world must 
again relapse into its present state of darkness and delusion. 

Mr. Dexter has discovered, and been pleased for the benefit of 
the uninformed people of Massachusetts to make known to them, 
that “HE has never doubted that the British Orders in Council, 
when actually inforeed, were a flagrant violation of our rights and 
national honor, and consequently a just cause of war.” « 

T regret that the honorable gentleman who is “no candidate for 
office,” had not also stated his ‘opinion of the Berlin and Milan | 
French deerees ; whether they were or were not a flagrant viola- 
tiou of our rights and national honor ; whether our national honor 
was not tarnished by our neglect to resent them; and whether a 
French injury is not as good a cause of war, if it be worse in its 
nature, prior in its date, and utterly unfounded in its origin as a 
British insult. ah 

I perused and re-examined this luminous ereed and, to my morti- 
fication, I could not find what the people were to think as to 
French insults and French outrages. , 

-Isaid to myself, is it possible that at the moment when all 
Europe is breaking the chains which France has imposed “upon 
them, when even theDutch and Swiss, are reviving the spirit of 
their fathers, when they are all turning their grateful eyes to Great 
Britain as their liberator, that an American statesman, who un- 
dertakes to denounce nearly all the opinions and conduct of his 
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sountrymen, cannot find place for one solitary malediction on the 
oppressor of the world; but should reserve all his reproaches for 
their liberators ? 

The Orders in Council “while they were enforced,” were just 
cause of war, says Mr. Dexter. 

' This they could not be, unless the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were justifiable, ov unless being unjustifiable we resisted them. 

Britian repealed her orders ir moment France, the 28 ggressor, 
the oppressor of all nations, repealed hers. 

Yet says the Hon. Mr. Dexter, the orders in council were just 
cause of war, so long as they were inforced., 

* Our war was declared the 18th of June. Britain could not have 
known of it when she repealed her orders on the-23d of the 
same month, : 

Yet the Hon. Mr. Dexter says, they were just eause of war. 

Sir George Prevost hastened to propose an armistice as soon 
as the orders were repealed. Dearborn agrecd to it, but Madison 
rejected it. 

Yet the Hon. Mr. Dexter says, our enemy has not. eaplicitly 
shewn that she is willing to agree to reasonable terms of peace. 

Sir John B. Warren, repeated the same offer, which was pagein 
rejected. 

Yet the Hon. Mr. Dexter sees no disposition in Great Britain 
for peace. Bi 

The Bramble is sent by the British. government, proposing on 
their part, at a time when they were flushed. with victory, 
not an indirect negociation in Siberia, but a direct oue in Sot, 
tenburg. 

Yet the Hon. Mr, Dexter can see, in Great. Btitain, no disposi- 
tion for peace. 

In the appointment of Gallatin and Clay, probably the honorable 
gentleman ean see abundant proofs of a very pacific temper in 
Mr. Madison. 

It must be confessed it would appear by this letter, that the 
gentleman’s political vision is uncommonly obseured, which may 
account for the ambiguity of his address to the electors. = * 

But grant that the war was just on account of the Orders in 
Council, why did not the honorable gentleman tell us wha 
became of its justice after their repeal ? 

“It is eruel to leave us in the dark on a point upon which we have 
so many seruples and so much blindness, for we cannot, any of us 
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perceive how its justice could be defended, after a voluntary cotem- 
poraneous repeal of those orders. : 

It is asked in every cirele, why did Mr. Dexter omit the question 
of impressment P 

Did he forget it ? Did he overlook those “Sailors” a right” that 
float in capitals in every naval banner, and which are invaded by 
every act of Congress ? 

Is it true, that on this point, he is opposed to administration, and 
that he thinks it ought not to be the sine qua non of a peace as is 
whispered among his friends ? 

Where then is that impartial, dignified mind, which spurning 
party or electioneering considerations, discloses its whole views ? 
The ereed is then an imperfect one. 

It is because it would have spoiled his declaration in favor of 
the war, so necessary to the “Republicun” party who have ex- 
hibited “the singular fact of choosing a man who does not belong 
to them ?” 

Whatever might have been the political motives for overlooking 
this sole question on which the justice of the war now rxsrs, 
it does seem to a plain, unlettered man, that Mr. Dexter would 
have saved his reputation as a reasoner, if he had lost his 
election as a man by coming out in favor of “Sailors rights and no 
impressment.” ; 


He would not then have exhibited the strange inconsistency of 
justifying the war and blaming the ddebaling for opposing it, 
after his only ground was removed by a repeal coeyal with its 
declaration. 

On the whole then it seems that Mr. Dexter justifies the war on 
a ground that its own authors have long since given up. He does 
not seem to be in favor of it on the only ground on whieh it is now 
maintained by Mr. Madison and his party. Yet he is angry with 
the federalists, who probably agree with him as to impressment, 
and with the government as to the Orders in Couneil for the govern- 
ment (see Russell’s correspondence) admit them to have been 
honorably repealed. 

very man has aright to his opinions let them be ever so queer, 
and certainly Mr. Dexter ean lay elaim to as much singularity in 
his, as any man alive. The only fault we find with him, is for 
quarreling with us, because we cannot be as singular as he is, 
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NUMBER V. 


On that Important Question, so interesting to the Peofile,‘‘The ex= 
tent and Limitations of the Right of Free Discussion. 


It was to have been expected, from Mr. Dexter’s high reputa- 
tion as a lawyer, and more especially from the dictatorial and au- 
thoritative style which he has assumed, that on this most interesting 
topic of the right of Frew Discussion, he would have been clear 
and perspicuous. If there has been any feature in the manage- 
ment of this contest which has been peculiarly marked with public 
odium, it has been the avowed design and attempt to suppress free 
discussion. Before the War, we were expressly told, that “as 


soon as it should be declared, all disaffection must be hushed.” 


The Wational Intelligencer repeated the sentiment as soon as the 
War began. It was followed by a dreadful massacre, excited by 
the Frineds of Government, in Baltimore, with a design to impose 
silence on the minority. In giving his own Creed on this subject, 
Mr. Dexter has fallen into the same ambiguity and obscurity, and 
has as many contradictory sentences, as on every other topic. 

This is certain, that what with the qualifications he lays down to 
this right of discussion ; and what with the more than ten oblique 
insinuations that the federalists have overleaped the limits of free 
inquiry, and have been guilty of sedition, we may pretty fairly look 
upon Mr. Dexter to be on the side of Mr. Grundy, as to the nature 
of“ Moral Treason.” He will be most assuredly the /ast man who 
will be Aereafier quoted as the Friend of the Liberty of Speech and 
of the press. Let us, however, hear Mr. Dexter himself, this gen- 
tleman, unhappily a “ Candidate malgre ai :?— 

“It is (says he) a fundamental law of every civil society, that 
when a question is settled by the constituted authority, every indi- 
vidual is bound to respect the decision.” 

This is a general dogma, familiar. to every Tyro in politics, ex- 
cept that we should change the word “ resfect” for the word “ obey.” 

For example—if an act (as Mr. Dexter says is the case with the 
Embargo) “ overleaps constitutional bounds ; if it corrupts our hab- 
its, and is unjust and oppressive to the mercantile part of society,’ 
I cannot see how even Mr. Dexter, with all his doctrine of submis- 
sion, can “ respect”? such an act, however he may preach up “ obedi- 
ence” to it, But though obedience be a duty, legitimate opposition 
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is often as solemn an one, and is an unquestionable right. ‘To such 
an act as Mr. Dexter represents the Embargo to be, there ought 
to be all the opposition by private argument, by town meetings, by 
speeches, by Legislative addresses, which the people can make. 

But Mr. Dexter, instead of enlarging the rights of the people, as 
to free discussion, limits them by so many quibbles and equivoca- 
tions, that there is scarcely a shred of Liberty left. 

The momentous question (says he) whether the War was just 
and necessary, has been thus se¢é/ed. Peace can only be restored 
by a treaty, to which Britain shall assent, and reasonable terms are 
not to be obtained by proving to the world that we are unable or un- 
willing to maintain our rights by the sword.” 

Strange, inconsistent, but priviieged man !—But a few lines be- 
low, he says— 

‘« The government are prosecuting, at an enormous expense, an 
hopeless invasion, without men, money, or credit, and with a disgust- 
ed people.” 

Hf this is not proving, that the government are both unadle and 
unwilling to carry on this war, I cannot use language which would 
prove it. 

Mr. Dexter, the friend of this just war,” may prove that it is 
hateful to the people, and that the government are wnadle to carry 
it on; but if Governor Strong but insinuates such a thought, it is 
« preaching sedition.” 

“ The privilege of every citizen to examine the conduct of rulers,” 
says Mr. D. “is unquestionable, though in speaking to his country 
he may be overheard by its enemies.” 

Here, again, is another qualification. You must not speak loud, 
but in whispers, lest the enemy overhear you. This stops the press, 
and shuts up the halls of Congress, and of the State Legislatures. 

Hear our oracle again, as ambiguous as the Delphic : 

« As to the best time of performing this painful duty, (declaring 
war) and of conducting the war, he HAS differed from the Govern- 
ment, but surely they are competent to these points, and frivate 
opinion, though it may be decently expressed, is bound to submit.” 

Here is aloyalty which would have made a man Lord Chancellor 
under Harry the VIIIth, or Arch Chancellor de l’ Empire under his 
Imperial Majesty of France. ; 

Hence it was, that I said in my No. III, that Mr. Dexter, to be 
consistent with his letter, would order out the militia to march ta 
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Canada, and would Joan every dollar in the State treasury, though 


the Invasion is “ hopeless,” for he says, on all the minor points, 


frivate opinion must yield to the decision of the Government.” 
He goes farther; he raises Mr. Madison, bya sort of apotheosis, 


to the dignity of a Divine Legislator. He says, though the benevo- 


lent citizen may feel distress at the evils of war, yet this will not 
“ tempt him to violate his duty or refine at the arrangement of Hea- 
ven. The history of society proves that it (War) is a terrible ne- 
cessity, and man must submit to his destiny.’ —See the creed of Mr. 
Dexter. 

Now, though these (at least some of ey are trite, practical 
and moral truths, yet the application of them to this war, and to our 
case, is a dreadful profanation. As well might Bonaparte say to his 
subjects, “ War is a terrible necessity, you must submit to your des- 
tiny, nor repine at the arrangement of Heaven.” We say it is the 
will of Heaven that we should use all just and lawful means to scat- 
ter the power of the oppressor, and stay” the hands that delight in 
blood. But Mr. Dexter recommends submission to what he declares 
to be “ oppressive, destructive, unconstitutional and hopeless.” 

Let us now turn with pleasure from principles which appear to 
degrade the dignity of man, and to reduce him to a state of humble 
subinission, to measures which even the Orator of Massachusetts 
admits to be unconstitutional, corrupting, destructive of our vital 
interests, hopeless and inexpedient, to the noble examples afforded 
us by the distinguished statesmen of the country from which weé 
have most of us derived both our existence and our love of lib- 
erly. F 

Chatham, and Barre, and Burke, and Fox, have not taught us so 
to undervalue the rights and liberties of a Free people. They did 
not teach us, that when a war was once declared it was the duty of 
the people to submit ; that they were bound to consider’ it as a 
“ terrible necessity” and as the “arrangement of Heaven.” — 

They did not consider Lord North as the organ of the Almighty, 
and an opposition to his wicked and oppressive principles as “ se- 
dition and treason.” They opposed the American war as unjust 
and inexpedient, and under the auspices of the Marquis of Shel- 
burn, afterwards Lord Lansdown, they carried terror and confusion, 
dismay and defeat into the ministerial ranks. 

Our Independence was in some degree owing to their noble ex- 
ertions. 
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Among those generous and enlightened minds who did not think 
an opposition to an unjust war “ sedition and treason,” the Hon. 
Edmund Burke stood conspicuous. 

I will not compare this great man with the bar orator of Mas- 
sachusetts. He was TRULY great. His mind was not fettered 
by the narrow maxims of the forum. He mixed with society, 
and formed his principles upon an intimate knowledge of the hu- 
man heart. He cannot be suspected of an indifference to the sta- 
bility of society. Yet listen to the greatest man of the eighteenth 
century on the subject of an existing war, and contrast it with the 
submissive doctrines of Mr. Dexter: 

“ This American War, said this Cicero of our age, has done 
more ina few years, than all the other causes could effect in a 
century. For that reason, I entreat you again neither to be per- 
suaded or shamed or frighted out of the principles which have led 
so many of you to abnor the War, its causes and consequences, 
Let us not be the first to renounce the maxims of our forefathers.” 

In like manner I entreat the people of Massachusetts not to be 
persuaded, shamed or frightened out of an opposition to a War 
which they abhor. 

The illustrious Burke goes on— 

“Ts it true that government is always to be strengthened with 
instruments of War, and never furnished with the means of Peace? 
In former times I have known ministers driven by the popular 
voice to assert by arms the national honour. 

« But the wispom of the nation has been far more clear when 
those ministers have been coMPELLED to consult its interests by 
treaty. We all know that Charles II. was compelled by the.sense 
of the nation to abandon the Dutch War, a Wey next to the PRE- 
sent the most impolitic we ever carried on,” 

Here we see the noble commoner of England did not hesitate 
to declare the eaisting war impolitic, and also that eyen in the 
reign of the Stuarts the nation compelled the king to make peace. 
Have we not as much liberty as the English people under the 
Stuarts ? Hear Burke again: 

“ The people paid but little resect to the court jargon of that 
day,—They were not moved from their evident interests by add 
these arts [new candidates half declining and half accepting ;] nor 
was it enough to tell zhem [as Mr. Dexter tells us] that we were 
at war, that we must go through with it, and that the cause of dis- 
pute was lost in the consequences. The people of England were 
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then as they are now called upon to make the government strong’. 
They thought it better to make them wise and honest.” 

Such were the sentiments of. the immortal Burke, from whom 
it is evident Mr. Dexter is not descended. 

That same great man had a higher idea of oup fathers than Mr 
Dexter has of us.—He said, 

“ The temper and character which prevail in our colonies are, 
T am afraid, unalterable by human art. We cannot, I fear, falsify 
the pedigee of this fierce people, and persuade them that they are 
not sprung from a nation in whose veins the blood of freemen 
runs. 5 

I was puzzled to know how Mr. Dexter should hold ideas so 
different from those of our fathers, so unworthy the sentiments 
which Burke imputed to them, until I read the following passage 
in Mr. Dexter’s speech, in 1794, delivered in Congress : 

“ If I have prejudices,” said Mr. Dexter, “respecting European 

— hations, they are not in favour of Britain. I hesitate not to avow, 
they are in favour of the nation [France] with which she is at 
War. I can never forget that probably by hem we exist as a na- 
tion. It is the place [France] of my farhers’ sefulchres.” 

This may probably account for that honourable gentleman’s 
ereed, for his want of that fierce spirit of freedom for which our 
English ancestors were noted, and also for the entire silence of 
that gentleman as to the wrongs and injuries of France. I con- 
fess I prefer a descendant of the pilgrims. 


NUMBER VI. 


Upon the Question whether the Federalists are chargeable with a de« 
sign to sever the Union, or whether this charge justly lies against 
the Government and its friends ; and, also, what is the true course 
to be taken, in case of the promulgation of unconstitutional acts. 


THIS essay, it will be perceived, involves the most interest- 
ing questions which can possibly arise in a free state. It is almost 
impossible to render such questions entertaining, though they are 
so important, My arguments will be addressed principally, to the 
reflecting part of the Commonwealth, and I trust, will be attended 
to with patience, by those who duly estimate the blessings of lib- 
erty. 
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There are two questions, which necessarily force themselves up- 
on our notice, in reading this letter of Mr. Dexter. 

Ist. Do the federalists merit the charge advanced against them 
by Mr. Dexter, of a design to sever the union of these states ? 

_ 2dly. Do the measures of the National Government tend most 
directly to this end? and what are the legal and constitutional 
remedies in case of such a tendency in the acts of our rulers? 

For ourselves, we have no hesitation to say, that any man. who 
charges the federal party with a design to sever the union, either 
misapprehends their views, or else is guilty of a wanton and cruel 

_calumny. 

But Mr, Dexter advances opinions, which prove that our Nation- 
al rulers are doing every thing in their power to produce this dis- 
union, unless we admit that the People have.7o rights, and that no 
violation whatever of the Constitution, can justify a resistance to 
their measures. 

Does Mr. Dexter charge the Federalists with a design of severe 
ing the states ? This is the first question, Let us hear him on this 
subject. 

“ The writen did not feel himself at liberty to practice indie 
criminate opposition, to paralize the public energy and endanger the 
Union of tie States.” ~ Mr. Dexter’s address. 

This necessarily implies that some fersons worse and less patri- 
otic than the writer, did. This cannot be supposed to mean the 
tools of Government, of course it was meant for the devoted Fede- 
ralists. 

Again. Why make sfeeches and publications to prove that 
we were absolved from an allegiance, and hint that an attempt to 
divide the Empire might be justified.” This, also, is a hint that 
either the Governor’s speeches or the speeches of members of Con-: 
gress or of the State Legislatures tended to that object. We are 
not such fools or children as not to know that this was the neces- 
sary inference from this suggestion. 

Again, “ Interminable hostility would ue the effect or conse- 
quence oi accomplishing such a severance.’ 

These sentences all imply the existence of such a . design, and 
they give as much countenance as he could give, to the aspersions 
upon the Federal party, in all the Democratic papers for several 
year's past. 
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I repeat, that Mr. Dexter must have intended this should be 
applied to the Leading Federalists, because the other party, so 
long as they can rob the people, and oppress them, under colour of 
the national authority, cannot be supposed to wish a destruction of 
that power under which they enjoy their illgotten wealth and hon- 
ers. 

This being, then, most clearly, Mr. Dexter’s meaning, I pro- 

nounce it, and mean to prove it to be an undeserved calumny. 
‘ Brought up in the principles of Washington, and having derived 
what little I may possess of political knowledge from Washington’s 
early and fast friends, among whom was our excellent Governor, I 
have been able to know the private opinions of these Washington 
Federalists, and I can pronounce that nothing can be more abhorent 
to their feelings than a sefaration of the States, except SLAVERY. 

But, Messrs Editors, what are the fudlic facts on this subject ? 
Who, when the Union was a mere rope of sand, when the fabric 
was crumbling to atoms, brought about this constitution ; Were 
they not such men as Washington, and Strong, and Hamilton, and 
Parsons, and Ames, and King ? 

Where was Mr. Dexter, in that day ?. Where, Mr. Gerry 2 

Men are not apt to regard with coldness their own offspring. Is 
it for those who laid by in such times of energy and exertion to 
eome forward and reap where they have not sowed 2 

To accuse the Federalists of enmity against the Union, is to ac- 
cuse them of murdering the favorite child of their bosom. 

But we shall not deny these great and good men, with whom 
however, I have no other connection than that ofa generous grati- 
tude, have felt alarmed for the safety and preservation of this in- 
fant object of their cares and anxicties. They have seen its beau- 
tiful features mutilated. 

Look, now, at the acts of the Worthern States, since they have 
been under federal management, and compare them with the meas- 
ures of the /rresent rulers of the national government, when they 
were in the minority. 

What illegal or unconstitutional measure have the federalists 
adopted?’ Where have they embodied themselves in hostility to 
the national authority ? Did they not submit to an eighteen-nionths 
embargo, which Mr. Dexter declared unconstitutional, with noth- 
ing but a deep and half suppressed murmur ? 

What did Madison when the national government vindicatetl our 
honour, assailed and tarnished by France ? 
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He went into the Legislature of Virginia and declared the acts of 
the national government void. The Virginians said that “ 100,000 
free and independent Virginians stood ready with their arms in 
their hands, to vindicate the state rights against the national au- 
thority.” re 

The Pennsylvanians rose in arms, threatened to murder the na- 
tional officers and.burn their houses. 

Such were their principles and their conduct; but they have met 
no followers in Massachusetts, against the most oppressive acts, 

We would now enquire what Mr. Dexter’s new friends, and this 
government to which he is so submissive, have done to destroy the 
Union 2 : 

We presume that Mr. Dexter will not dispute any of the follow- 
ing fundamental principles of civil society. 

Government is instituted for the common benefit of ail the people. 

They ought to be impartial and equal in all their laws. The 
right of the people to protection in their lawful callings, is as sacred 
as the duty of obedience to just laws. 

If the government violate the constitution, oppress the people, 
refuse to them that protection for which government was instituted, 
they are usurpers, and are not entitled to obedience. 

If they destroy rights, important rights, which they are “ bound 
to protect,” they are a government de facto, but not de jure ; and 
the people are absolved from their allegiance. 

If I were to say that our government had. so done, Mr Dexter 
might adduce it as another proof of a design to sever the Union. 
But 1 have too much prudence to say this. I rather prefer to 
bring Mr. Dexter as a witness before the Court against his: new 

_ friends. 

The Hon. Mr. Dexter says, what I have not said, that the em- 
bargo act “ overleaps the bounds of constitutional power.” 

« That it corrupts us and renders perjury familiar.” 

« That it is unjust and oppressive to the mercantile part of soci- 
ety, and destroys invaluable interests which the government is 
bound to respect. 

«That it aims a raTaL blow at our unexampled progress in 
wealth and general improvement.” 

Now if only one half of Mr. Dexter’s charges against ¢his act be 
true, the people are absolved from their allegiance, unless Mr. Dex- 
ter will contend, that the government may overleap the constitution, 
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destroy invaluable rights which they are bound to protect, and ain 
a fatal blow at the prosperity of the people, and yet that the people 
are bound to submit ; the Constitution still remains entire and bind- 
ing—mark it. It ison Mr. Dexter’s assertions | ground my infer. 
ence. 

Such were not the principles of the revolution in 1688.» Such 
were not the principles of our own revolution. 

Britain did not aim so fatal a blow as this act at our prosperity, 
She only attempted to tax us without our consent. Yet because 
this might by possibility lead to some of the consequences, which 
Mr. Dexter declares, this actually does produce, to wit, destroy in- 
valuable interests, we resisted, to blood, and we resisted successfully, 

Sir William Blackstone, certainly not the most ardent friend of 
civil liberty, in examining the right of resistance, even in the 
monarchy of Great-Britain, and the power of the crown and par- 
liament to make Jaws, limits that power in ¢his manner. Unless 
where the constitution hath expressly, or by evident consequence 
Jaid down some exception or boundary.” He then proceeds: to 
say, it would be dangerous to permit the subject to “ disobey in 
the ordinary course of law.” «1 say,” said Blackstone, “in the 
ordinary course of law, for I do not speak of those extraordinary 
recourses to first princifiles which are necessary when the contracts 
of society are in danger of dissolution, and the law proves too_ 
weak a defence against the violence of fraud and ofiftression.” 
Such were a loyal Englishman’s ideas of the right of resistance 
to unconstitutional acts. They may seem too fierce and too stube 
bon for a man, whose ancestors slumber in the cemetaries of 
France ; but we must aver, that our people have as yet shewn 
none of the spirit of their ancestors, and have betrayed no dispo- 
sition to opposition, that ought to alarm even so loyal a man as 
Mr. Dexter. 

T ought, however, with frankness to state, that many men believe 
that there are evils worse than diswnion. I am one of those. I 
am not ashamed or afraid to avow my opinions. I think slavery 
worse. By slavery, I mean gross and intollerable Oppression, in- 
security in our rights, and unreasonable searches and seizures. 
One act which I will mention as an omen of approaching slavery 
The seizure, on the public road, of 150,000 dollars, belonging to 
a bank created under the authority of this sovereign State, by a 
collector who had the impudence to ayow that he had no suspi- 
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Gions, and indeed he could have none, that it was destined to the 
enemy. : Ke 

Another mark of affiroaching slavery is, that when our Legis- 
Jature unanimously, (federalists and democrats,) requested the 
President to restore the money so plundered, he tenaciously told 
them, in substance, the law was open to them, they might go and 
give bond for three times the value, and take their own froperty 
home. ‘ ‘ 

Another symptom of approaching slavery, is the shooting and 
whipping and imprisoning our citizens by military officers, without 
Jawful warrant or trial. Many such cases have occurred. 

Another thing very much like slavery, is the forbidding our 
taking fish for our food, or procuring wood for our fuel. — , 

Is union better with slavery, than a respectable State (as big as 
the United States were in 1776, when they declared themselves 
indefiendent) would be with the blessings of freedom ? [am not 
prepared to turn my children into the droves of Virginia negroes, 
to be scourged by a black or white negro driver. “eK 

Yet Mr. Dexter prefers slavery and union, if I understand him. 
right. He says, an act is “unconstitutional, ofpressive, unjust, . 
and DESTRovs invaluable interests, corrupts the morals of the peo- 
ple, and aims a rarat blow at our progress.” I cannot conceive 
what slavery could do more. 

If the interests destroyed are invaluable, they must be at least 
as valuable as union, unless union is worth more than that which 
is invaluable. 

Yet to this act, Mr. Dexter advises submission, he thinks it ought 
not to be opposed. “He censures us even for talking against it ; 
yor we have done no more than talk. He must prefer, therefore, 
slavery and union to freedom and disunion. So do the French. 
“ Que le grand Empire soit indivisible et que L’ Empereur tyran- 
pise.’—“ Let the Emperor tyrannize, provided the grea empire 
be unbroken. Let us feed our vanity on its greatness, though we 
eannot feed our children on bread.” Such are not American or 
British feelings. But what is Mr. Dexter’s remedy for these evils 
which he describes with so much pathos? The “vis medicatrix,” 
(or to translate it for his new friends,) the « healing force” of our 
system. That is, the system will cure itself. The medicines he 
recommends to aid this healing force, are “ magnanimous modera- 
tion” and “ eandid discussion.” 
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Of the former we have certainly taken enough, and the disease 
has not yet abated. Of the latter, Mr. Dexter has been in the 
Jree use these jive years, and yet he never could convince the 
Judges of the Federal Courts, or any man alive, that eyer I heard 
of. So far from the’: symptoms of this “ restrictive disease” yield- 
ing to Mr. Dexter’s magnanimous moderation and candid discus- 
sion, it is said to rage still more fiercely in the South than ever. 
Kentucky has lately voted the embargo the greatest prodigy of 
human wisdom. And two members of Congress declared, that 
they would enforce it at the expence of the blood of all the minors 
ity ; that is to say, of three millions of peofile. I wish Mr. Dexter 
would try a stout dose of his magnanimous moderation and candid 
discussion on these bloody minded men, and if that succeeds, we 
may listen to him ; till which time, he will indulge us in preferring 
the temperate, consistent Governor Strong, to a man who “ does 
not belong to one partyy but who abuses the other.” — 

We have no wish or idea of a separation of the States. We 
have only a desire that we should be.as united in action as we are 
in suffering, so that we may speak a language which can be-Acard 
at Washington. It is because they think us disunited, that they 
dare thus to offress ahd threaten the Commercial States. 

We are the true friends of wnion who would compel Congress, 
by our spirited and united language and.conduct, to adhere.to the 
principles in which the Union was founded. . That Union which we 
cherish is not an empty name, under whose sanction such deeds-of 
tyranny are to be committed, but a solid and substantial blessing, 
for which we surrendered a portion of the sovereignty of this frce 
and independent State. 

These are our principles, Let not Mr. Dexter er any other 
man again misunderstand or misstate them . They are as pure as 
his, and. at: least as, reconcileable with themselves and_with civil 
liberty. We shall make a summary, Conclusion of this temperate 
examination of federal principles, and of Mr. Dexter's creed, in 
our next. 
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a 
NUMBER VII. 


Mr, Dexter's motives for writing such a Creed——Summary view 
of this extraordinary letter. 


« DURING the American War they, said Mr. Fox, (meaning 
himself and the illustrious Burke,) had together rejoiced at the 
successes of Washington, and had sympathized almost in tears 
for the fall of Montgomery.” 

Such were the opinions of two of the purest and most enlight- 
ened patriots that Great-Britain ever produced. They did not 
consider true patriotism as a narrow, vulgar attachment to the 
wicked or weak administration of their country. — 

The ideas of morality were more sublime, more liberal, more 
enlarged. They thought, that if an administration were pursuing 
a “ruinous and hopeless war,” especially an unjust one, true pa- 
triotism would even rejoice at the defeat of such wicked or weak 
projects, and would not confound the cause of their country, with 
the cause of a faction. The success of Washington they knew 
would bring about a pease, and drive a corrupt ministry from 
power. They, therefore, hailed it as a blessing. If Mr. Dexter 
had possessed the extensive knowledge and enlightened patriotism 
of these great men, he would never have given currency to the 
contradictory and slavish doctrines which we are about to exhibit, 
ina concise form, that every man who reads may understand them. 

Before we give this summary view of his letter, we wish to say 
a word or two upon the motives or objects of the writer. We do 
not mean his secret motives ; those are known enly to himself and 
to Gop. We mean the afparent motives. 

We have heard almost as many opinions about the shea which 
Mr. Dexter intended to effect by this letter as there were readers. 

This is certainly a proof that it had a studied or unfortunate ob- 
scurity. 

We shall endeavour to consider several of the assigned motives, 
Every man will admit, that it is a novelty in New-England fora 
private citizen, however illustrious, to give his whole political creed. 
Washington, to be sure, did it in his farewell address ; but Dexter 
is very far from being a WASHINGTON. If any other man had 
done it, it would have been ealled arrogance in that day. 
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It is asked, Ferst, did Mr. Dexter write this letter te decline being 
a candidate? He says he wishes “to be understood in his own con- 
duct.” What conduct does he refer to? To his declining ? 

We have perused it with the most critical attention—we have 
asked every judge, lawyer, belles lettres scholar, divine, merchants 
mechanic, and priyate citizen we have seen, whether Mr. Dexter 
declines. Not a man-of them can perceive that he does. 

_ There are some strong sentences which imply that he does not. 
The democratic papers say, explicitly, that he does not decitne. 

If the letter then was written to decline, he has been very unhap- 
py in being “ understood in his conduct,” which he says was his 
object. 

Secondly, Does, he agree to accefit, if the party to which he ie 
not belong should succeed in choosing him? 

We cannot find, except by implication, that he will accept. It 
would seem that as he thinks every body else in the wrong, feder- 
alist and democrat, and as he is the only true Pah he would feel 
himself bound to accept. 

“ His magnanimous moderation and candid discussion,” he may 
think may raise the embargo, persuade Great Britain to yield her 
maritime rights, and convert the white demi savages of the west 
into a civilized and gentle race of men. 

Thirdly, But perhaps his apology was written to excuse himself 
for declining, inasmuch as he says he is not a candidate for office. 
One would think there could hardly be a necessity for a proud and 
lofty minded man to give any reasons why he would not be degraded 
by being placed “ cheek by jow!” with Dana, and Holmes, and Aus- 
tin; why he would not quit his literary, judicial and domestic friends 
to be associated with those men who have incessantly and uujustly 
represented him as a monster of political iniquity. 

This, therefore, could not have been his motive ; because there 
was no necessity for it, We should have been more surprised if he 
did accept. 

But, Yourthly—Was it to explain why the democrats set him up? 
We frankly confess that we think this was his qbject ; and we be- 
lieve every man who reads the letter again, with a view to enquire 
into his motives, will also admit that we are right. 

It was to account, as he says, for “the singular fact of his being 
nominated by a party to which he does not belong.” 

In this view we think his letter perfectly satisfactory. It affords 
abundant reasons why the democrats of Massachusetts should select 
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fim. He is more in unison with them than with the federalists. 
He is in favor of the war. This sectrés to them all their offices, 
their contracts, their jobs. This secures to his brother-in-law, Mar- 
shal Prince, his 20,000 dollars a year ;—to Seaver and all the Tax- 
Gatherers their commissions—te the officers of the army their ep- 
aulets, their rations and their pay. 

As to the Embargo, though he is oppesee to it, yet as he would 
ofily apply the remedy. of “ magnanimous moderation and candid 
discussion,” they can easily forgive him his theoretical difference 
of opinion. They knew Varnum could not be carried ; and they 
hoped, as he vainly did, that such a luminary would draw into his 
vortex all his satellites, 

Unhappily for them and him they are but few, and those only sat- 
ellites of the fifth magnitude. Massachusetts has no materials for 
a quid party. "They are either Washingtonians or rank democrate, 

Let the people judge whether I have fairly solved Mr, Dexter’s 
Motives for this enigmatical address. 

What is Mr. Dexter’s Creed as we have now shewn it? Let us 
review it in brief, and its inconsistencies. 

. Ist. The war is just—but then it is just only on the ground of 
the Orders in Council, and as they have long since ceased, of course 
according to Mr. Dexter, it is now wnyust. 

gd. The'vie inertie, that is the sluggishness of true patriotism, is 
not competent to defend even Mr. Dexter against the assaults of the 
ambitious men of the federal party. 

But the “vis medicatrix of these same patriots’is strong enough 
to raise the Embargo, restore the equilibrium of the States, force 
Britain to peace, and heal all our differences.” : 

$d. You have a right to free discussion—but then it must. be in 
whispers, lest you “ be overheard by the enemy.” If you tell your 
wrongs to the world, it is * sedition.” 

4th. When the war is once declared you “must submit.” 
‘You must not degrade the resources or magnanimity of your 
country. The government are absolute as to the mode of conduct- 
ing the war. ~ 

“Yet I, Mr, Dexter, may declare the mode of carrying on the 
war hopeless. I may tell the world, and the enemy, that we have 
no money, men or credit, and that the people are disgusted.” 

5th. The government have passed unconstitutional laws,” “ op- 
pressive, unjust, destructive of invaluable rights—they aim a fatal 
blow at the prosperity of the people.” 
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But if you hold sweet council together to testore the Constitution 
to its true principles ; if you attempt to unite in a remonstance 
against these wrongs with any other states, having a commgn cause, 
common feelings, and common sufferings, this is an attempt to 

“ sever the Union.” 

“ Trust then to mz—-J will lead you into pleasant vallies—J will 
give you to eat and to drink from green pastures and bubbling foun- 
tains—Z will be your shepherd and your guide.” 

“By my ‘magnanimous moderation and candid discussion’ I 
will heal all your wounds, and relieve all your distresses.” 

Such Mr. Dexter’s letter appears to me, 

I then assign the following reasons why I prefer STRONG to 
Dexter :— , 

Ist. Because STRONG never wrote an ambiguous letter just 
before an election which nobody could understand thoroughly, but 
which every body could perceive had more mischief than, good in it. 
' 2d, Because STRONG has not the arrogance to suppose that 
he knows more than all the persons elected by the people either 
on one side or the other, : 

3d. Because STRONG never was set up by the party to which 
he does not belong, of course it is to be presumed that the Gerry 
farty do not like him, while they avow they like Mr Dexter. 

4th. Because STRONG will not order out the militia, and Mr. 
Dexter, on his own principles, must and will. 

_ 5th Because STRONG thinks the War unjust, and, “a? 40 
in his conscience, opposes it—and Dexter thinks it susz, and, 
therefore, in his conscience must, and does support it. 

6th. Because STRONG has rendered thirty years able and faith- 
ful services to the public, and I do not recollect any of moment 
which his new rival has rendered, I forbear to enter into the two 
or three years of public life of Mr. Dexter, because I would avoid 
all personalities, and I do not wish to harrow up the events of 1800 
and 1801. ; 

Tn fine, we have a Patriot at our head, who is as near to Wasu- 
incTon in his character, in his piety, his morality, his prudence— 
his love of liberty, lay and commerce, and as much attached to 
his country as any man. His hold upon this life is short. He 
knows he is soon to appear before an awful tribunal, to answer for 
the use of the great talents and opportunities afforded him in this 
Ife, and is perfectly sensible to, and acts. under.a sense of fthis 
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great f€aponsibility. Iam not disposed to change him for a maa 
who may have some of these qualities, but about whom I know 
much less, and from his letter never wish to know more. 


* 
— 


CONCLUDING NOTE—TO READERS. 


The writer of the foregoing Temperate Examination has now 
redeemed the pledge he gave to the public. -It will be observed 
that he has avoided all personalities. It .is only Mr. Dexter, as 
he appears in his Address to the Electers, that has been the sub- 
ject of his remarks. That address was the fair object of criticism. 
Tt was public property ; nay, it was both a challenge and defiance, 
in the proudest strain. With a sling and a stone only have we 
ventured to go out against this Goliath of the Democratic Philis- 
tines. 

Mr. Dexter, fersonally, may be modest, consistent, a friend to 
civil liberty, open and frank. But his 4ddress, like some mirrors 
which distort, certainly would give a very different idea of his 
character. 

Let me intreat all the young, ardent and generous minds, who 
feel that Mr. Dexter has made an unprovoked attack on his late 
political friends, to abstain from all personal reflections. There 
can be the less excuse for them in this case, as Mr. Dexter has 
done every thing for us we could wish. “Oh! that mine enemy 
would write a book,” is the language of Holy Writ; and in no 
case was it more applicable than in the present. Such a letter as 
Mr. Dexter’s might have suited the taste of the Rump Parlia- 
ment, and could have made an excellent address from Cromwell 
to that body. Professions at that day were in fashion—they pas- 
sed for something ; but in the present age, and in ¢his country, we 
rather judge of men by their deeds. We know in our age that a 
man may “not ask any thing of the government or people,” and 
yet be willing to take any thing he can get ;—and he may be “no 
candidate for office,” and yet make infinite exertion to get elected. 

But when such a design is discovered it is very apt to be de- 
feated. That all designs against the Public Good may be redered 
abortive, and all men may stand before the Public in the light 
they deserve, is the sincere prayer of 

THE AUTHOR. 

Boston, March 10, 1814. 


